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EDUCATION No. Iv. 
Intellectual Education. 

In a previous article on this subject, the first 
and most important object in educating the mind, 
was stated to be, to develop, strengthen, and dis- 
cipline its faculties. It will be necessary to add 
a few remarks upon this point, before proceeding 
to the examination of the second head. 

The power of abstraction must be cultivated. 
The mind must learn, as its first step towards 
profitable action, to separate itself from all 
impressions from external or foreign objects. 
It must learn to look exactly at the desired object, 
and nothing else. It must shut out every 
thing which can, for a single moment, divert the 
attention, and fix its gaze only upon the one point. 

The habit of continued attention must also be 
acquired. This is indispensable to a cultivated 
mind. Sir Isaac Newton has etated that this 
power of fixed, continued attention to any one 
single subject at a time, gave him whatever of 
intellectual power he possessed, and was the key 
to his success in analysis and investigation. With- 
out this, no one can advance one step in the ac- 
quisition of any valuable knowledge. It is, how- 
ever, one of the most difficult habits to be acquired, 
as every teacher knows, who has observed the rov- 
ing eye, the vacillating thought, the ever-varying 
position, and the wearisomeness of the mental task. 

A discriminating judgment is another power 
that must be acquired. As the mind is examining 
the various bearings of a subject, and the train of 
thought to which it leads by a thousand natural 
or capricious associations, it must learn which 
to throw aside, as extraneous, or perhaps as 
worthless dross, and which to retain as solid 
gold, and as connected with the point under 
investigation. It must analyze, compare, and 
reason, and then judge as to what is worthless, 
and what is valuable for its present purpose. 

The memory also must be extensively culti- 
vated. This is aptly called the store-house of 
the mind. The treasures of intellectual effort, 
however great, would all be worthless, if they 
could not be garnered up for future use. A ready 
memory is one of the most valuable and essential 
qualities of a well furnished mind. It is easily 
cultivated, and as easily, by neglect and inaction, 
loses all its power, however great that may have 
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been. There is also a wrong and a right way 
of developing this faculty, and upon a discrim- 
ination between them depends its chief value. 

In this list the imagination must not be for- 
gotten. This gives the light and shade, and all 
the adornment of poetic beauty, to intellectual 
action. No mind is complete without it. Under 
correct training and judicious culture, it constitutes 
not only the inspiration of poetic genius, but the 
romance of real life, without which life itself 
would be only one long day of unmitigated 
labor. In the arena of public life, in the social 
circle, even in the silent communing of the heart 
with its own thoughts, with nature and with 
nature’s God, a chaste and cultivated imagination 
throws around the asperities and realities of life 
a soft and mellow radiance, which softens every 
trouble, and heightens every enjoyment. 

But whatever intellectual powers are made the 
objects of cultivation, there must be placed over 
them the faculty of control. The mind must 
have the power of calling forth, as it pleases, any 
one, or any number of its faculties. It must be 
able to repress them, or to guide them in their 
operation. This power of self control is a very 
important part of mental discipline. Without it, 
we form a kind of random watch-work, going, it 
may be, incessantly, but sometimes backward and 
sometimes forward, sometimes too fast and some- 
times too slow, the parts of the machinery min- 
gling together and clogging each other, producing 
action enough, it is true, but without any possible 
use. Such a mind generally runs into some ex- 
travagance of opinion, or of action, or it sinks into 
utter insignificance, or, perhaps, at last, not unfre- 
quently falls into decided monomania. 

The degree and nature of cultivation of the sev- 
eral faculties, is a subject requiring, in each in- 
dividual case, careful and judicious examination. 
There are probably no two minds which require 
exactly the same course of training. The object 
to be accomplished is the greatest degree of 
strength consistent with a proper pruportion in 
the development of the several faculties. 

We shall now be prepared to examine the 
second object of intellectual education, viz: 

To store the mind with that knowledge, which 
will fit it for future usefulness. 

This will be the subject of our next article. 





Practical Mode of Teaching English Grammar. 

It would take too much time to give all the 
details of a correct method of teaching grammar 
in our common schools. I will suggest the out- 
lines of a plan I have known successful. Let the 
class that wishes to commence this study take the 
recitation bench, and let the teacher tell them a 








short anecdote, or in some way give them a few 
thoughts to write upon their slates in their own 
words. If it is the first time they have been 
called to express a thought in writing, they will 
hesitate, look at each other, laugh, begin, stop, and 
finally will write a few words in a very imperfect 
manner. Let what is written be corrected as to 
its orthography, capital letters, &c. The next 
day nearly every one in the class will put down 
the thoughts given him with little delay. Let 
this course be continued one, two, or three weeks, 
according to the capacity of the class; and the 
teacher and scholar will be surprised at the facil- 
ity and accuracy with which simple ideas will 
be expressed. Then let anecdotes of greater 
length be related, or read to the class; and after 
the corrections upon the slate, require the scholar 
to copy them in a book made for the purpose; 
this will improve him in chirography, and be 
better than to copy so much as is generally the 
practice after the hand-writing of others. Begin 
now to teach the class the several parts of speech 
—pointing them out in what they have written, 
making every thing perfectly simple. Give no 
lessons in the book for the first few weeks; not 
till they have.some clear conceptions of the object 
of the study and the benefit they are to derive from 
the book. This, 1 am aware, looks like invert- 
ing the natural order of learning language; but 
where the language has been spoken for years, it 
will be found most happy. The writing should 
not be omitted for a single day; the writing is 
the lesson; to examine and correct this, is the 
recitation in grammar. Occasionally throw the 
class upon their own resources for thoughts; 
let them write descriptions of their walks, of ani- 
mals, of any thing within their observation; let 
them write letters to each other and to whom they 
please. Vary the exercise, and be careful never 
to let the class know that they are writing com- 
position—to give them this idea in the outsct 
would frighten them away from grammar. The 
first object is to have the scholar express thoughts 
in his own words, and not to originate them. But 
during the latter part of the course the class may 
be left to write upon any subject they choose. It 
will be found a very easy matter to teach a class 
to parse—as far as parsing has any thing to do 
with the object of grammar. 

During the latter part of a course of gram- 
matical instruction, the class should be made to 
point out the beauties of thought and expression 
in the best pieces of prose and poetry. Let them 
be made to see, and if possible, to feel the proprie- 
ty of the various figures, the language and senti- 
rent of the authors, and thus form a taste for 
reading, and acquire the ability to appreciate good 
writing. They must be made to understand that 
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grammar is something more than a monotonous 
jargon of names. That parsing is not grammar 
—not, in its technical sense, any part of grammar ; 
or if so, only in the same sense as the rules of 
logic are a part of good reasoning—rules, with- 
out ever seeing which, many individuals have 
been the best logicians. Logic was not before 
good reasoning: grammar—the rules and defini- 
tions of the book called grammar, came after 
good writing. Parsing in most of our schools 
has been the whole study; not a line of “ writing 
the language correctly” has been required! A 
person may be a perfect grammarian, and never, 
in the common meaning of the term, parse a word. 
A careful study of good authors, together with the 
practice of writing, is the best method of studying 
grammar. ‘This was the course Franklin took, 
and it is the course all have taken who have be- 
come correct writers. “The same in principle 
should be adopted in all our schools —Richard- 
son’s Address on Common School Education. 





~ 





Common Errors in Teaching Grammar. 

The object of English Grammar, say all au- 
thors correctly, is to teach the scholar to read, 
write, and speak the English language with pro- 
priety. Now, except in some schools in which 
recent improvements have been made, how is it 
aimed to secure so desirable an object, as thus 
using the English Language? Reading being 
conducted as an exercise separate from a grammar 
lesson, how are scholars taught to write our Jan- 
guage correctly ?. Nine names under the head of 
“Parts of Speech,” are committed to memory, 
with their various qualities and uses, and then all 
words under some one of these names, are to be 
joined together according to some thirty rules 
committed to memory also. This has beea the 
method, and this only, by which the great mass of 
scholars in our country have been taught to write 
the English language. Has the object been gain- 
ed? Have those generally, who have studied 
grammar from two to ten terms, by this method 
alone, been able, upon leaving the district school, 
to write or speak our language correctly? I do 
not mean whether they have been perfect, capable 
of appreciating the different styles of writing, 
the beauties of thought and diction, and able to 
express themselves in the happiest and most elo- 
quent manner: such perfection is the work of 
years; I know of no limit to perfection here. But 
have the great majority of scholars under the 
parsing system, or where parsing was the prin- 
cipal object, been qualified to use common words 
correctly? After completing their parsing at 
school, could they sit down, with confidence in 
their knowledge of grammar, to write a letter 
upon business, love, or politics? Would their 
composition be free from the plainest blunders in 
the position of words, the usc of capital letters, in 
orthography and punctuation? No! Four out 


of five who have parsed grammar will say—yes, 
nine out of ten will say, their study of grammar 





| did them little or no good in this respect. With- 
out ever looking into a grammar, or so much as 
ever hearing of a “relative,” or a “ disjunctive- 
conjunction,” thousands, from talking some kind 
of grammar from childhood, are able to do busi- 
ness, to write letters which will be understood, or 
get some one to write for them; and the majority 
of those who have committed, an hundred times 
over, the definitions of a grammar, can do no 
more. It is painful to recall one’s own experi- 
ence in parsing, and so is the thought that so 
many thousand children and youth are yawning 
every day over a long, dry, unintelligible parsing 
lesson. From what I have seen, and what I 
have been told by those who have experienced it, 
and from what, in the very nature of the case, 
must be, I know that grammar, as it has been 
generally studied, isthe most repulsive, and profit- 
less exercise in our schools. A few teachers, who 
have the tact to interest scholars in any thing, 
will make some love parsing; but in most cases, 
the object of grammar is not secured, and it never 
can be secured in this way. A lad is sent to a 
watchmaker to learn to make watches; he is 
seated in a room to commit to memory the names 
of all the parts of a watch; to define them all, and 
tell their use and application, and give a rule for 
the juxta-position of the several parts of a watch. 
His master spends one hour each day in hearing 
him repeat all this. ‘The pupil is not required to 
make the several parts of a watch, nor to put them 
together or take them apart—only to learn their 
names and give some rule according to which 
they were arranged as they are. After thus 
parsing watchmaking for ten or fifteen months, 
the young man sets up the business of watch- 
making for himself. Will he succeed? Why 
not? If it is philosophical to take the course 
generally taken to teach the scholar to write our 
language correctly, that is the method to make 
good watchmakers. But the apprentice, in addi- 
tion to learning the names and rules connected 
with his business, is set to working at the thing 
—actually making watches. Now there is no 
way of teaching a scholar to write the English 
language but to set him about the thing—forming 
sentences by putting thoughts into words! Of 
course if he is ready to enter upon the study of 
grammar he knows something of making letters 
and spelling words: let him now begin to put 
words, together; let him write since this is the 
lesson for him to learn. He may repeat every 
definition and rule of all the grammars ever pub- 
lished, and never feel the least confidence that he 
can express his own thoughts correctly in writing ; 
scarcely dare, as is generally the case, to make 
the attempt. That most repulsive and frightful 
exercise—writing a composition, has been turned 
into the most attractive and profitable exercise of 
the school, by a correct method of teaching gram- 
mar. And the importance to every scholar of 
being able to write, with a good degree of cor- 





rectness, his own language! I need not demon- 











ing, and he may yield to it until he shall have 


strate. ‘The school that does not give the scholar 
this ability, deplorably fails in one of its primary 
and most essential objects. Ask those who have 
been “educated” in the district school, if this has 
been done for them, and the unhesitating answer 
will be, No! “What is the use of studying 
grammar?’ is an inquiry which half the parents 
in New England have made; and although many 


inquiries of this kind are owing + limited 
knowledge of the subject, this one, 1 ain, is 
tothe point. And very few scholars .e study 


would be able to give their fathers « , intelligi- 
ble answer. They do not see the use—no prac- 
tical benefit whatever, in the repetition for the 
hundredth time, of those nine parts of speech. 
The writing part of grammar they know nothing 
about. They are never made to see that writing 
is the thing they are to do. I well know that 
many things should be studied for the discipline 
of the mind, while practically, they are of little 
value; but I have never seen reckoned among 
them “learning to write the English language 
with propriety ”—and this too for New England 
scholars! I doubt not the memory may be 
strengthened by committing to it the contents of 
a grammar; and so it would be if made to hold 
a particular name for every chip in the wood- 
yard. But on the whole the mind is injured by 
dwelling so long upon what, to it, is such a 
meaningless dovetailing of words. 

It may be said that most scholars will make 
fewer gross blunders for having “parsed gram- 
mar.” Granted. Yet the great end of this most 
valuable study is not secured, and this begins to 
be seen.”—Richardson’s Address on Common 
School Education. 





The Teacher’s relation to the Parents of his 
Pupils. 


“What has the teacher todo? To unfold in- 
tellect in varieties of character, to harmonize pas- 
sion with moral principle——work for the most 
powerful mind, even with the encouragement and 
co-operation of society. But the educator must 
carry it on, over a thousand obstacles, and in the 
face of perpetual opposition. He must resist the 
prejudices of parents, desiring evil things for their 
children; counteract the tremendous influence of 
bad example at home, and be able, in the short 
period of his power, to awaken a love of knowl- 
edge and a sense of right, vigorous enough to 
live and struggle when the aids of his sympathy 
and direction are withdrawn.”—Lator. 

A teacher’s success and usefulness in school, 
and the pleasantness of his position in society, 
often depend on the terms of his intercourse with 
the parents of his pupils. After a day spent amid 
the noise, and in the harassing and exhausting 
cares of school, a sensitive teacher is apt to feel 
little inclination for society. His solitary walk 
or his private fireside, his garden or his book, is 
wont to seem more congenial and attractive. In 
most cases this is a natural and reasonable feel- 














recovered from his exhaustion by seclusion and 
rest, or an employment entirely unlike what has 
occupied him through the day. Put he should 
not shun society. He must sometimes meet those 
with whom he can associate on equal terms, and 
those whom he cannot help regarding as his 
superiors, if he would avoid in himself the offen- 
sive arrogance, pedantry, and self-conceit which 
are so often the ridiculous characteristics of an 
old schoolmaster. And it is only in promiscuous 
society that his social qualities can be exercised, 
and his manners be refined, and he can learn to 
sink the peculiarities of the teacher in the better 
qualities of common humanity. 

There are thus great advantages to be derived 
from society which the teacher should not be 
willing to forego. ‘There are others, still more 
nearly related to his pursuits, of which he should 
never lose sight. Parents are often ignorant of 
what is best for their children, or thwart his plans 
for their good from thoughtlessness or inattention. 
In such a case a teacher has a duty to perform. 
By showing that he feels a sincere interest in 
their children, he may often, modestly and with- 
out undue assumption, induce them to take a 
nearer and juster view of their children’s welfare, 
and to accede to his plans for their benefit.. A 
few questions to a parent may sometimes be suffi- 
cient to give his thoughts a right direction: 
“ Would it not be better, as your son is to attend 
school but a few months longer, that he should 
be more regular and more punctual? He now 
loses one or two days a week, and sometimes one 
hour a day, even when he is present. Does he 
know enough to leave school yet? Might he not 
do something more in preparation for the duties 
of life?” Such questions would come with an ill 
grace from one who was pursuing a mere dull 
routine, which left it doubtful with the parent 
whether the child were really making any prepa- 
ration for active life; but very suitably from a 
teacher, who was using every exertion to improve 
his pupil’s habits, and store their minds with use- 
ful knowledge. The expression of real interest 
in a child will never be without its effect upon a 
parent. He will be very likely to say to himself, 
“ This teacher is my child’s true friend; I cer- 
tainly must not interfere to prevent his doing him 
good.” All genuine feelings are easily commu- 
nicated. The parent will feel, if not say, “Shall 
this teacher, this stranger, feel more and do more 
for my child than I myself?” The very fact that 
you express a strong desire to have his children 
come more punctually, will be a reason why 
they should come. 

If you have difficulty in school, and know or 
have reason to suspect, that certain parents econr- 
age their children to insubordination, a kind 
visit, evincing a regard for them and an interest in 
their children, will often completely disarm hos- 
tility, and change it to a favorable feeling. Sit 
down with them; laugh and talk, and make 
yourself agreeable; show your friendly feelings 
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toward them, and you will hardly fail to make 
them your friends. 

They have sometimes a disinclination to get 
books for their children. Take pains to show 
them, as you easily can, what poor economy this 
is; how it wastes the time of the child, and de- 
prives him of advantages. 

Parents are often favorably influenced by what 
their children are doing. Many a vicious parent 
has been reclaimed by hearing, from the mouth 
of the child, the lessons brought home from a 
Sunday school. For all good influences, your 
school ought to be as good as any Sunday school 
whatever. Take care that the influence of the 
children in your school shall have a tendency to 
reform whatever is wrong about them. 

Honor your calling. A teacher should not 
affect to be what he is not. Let him be content 
to be a teacher, and in that capacity do what he 
can. He will find enough to do in his own do- 
main, in Jearning the character and circumstances 
of his pupils, and in adapting his instructions to 
their wants, without interfering in the duties or 
business of others. A source of great mischief 
throughout our country is the common disposition 
to aspire to places for which one is not qualified. 
Be modest. Guard yourselves against the beset- 
ting sin of those who have to do only with child- 
ren, an undue estimation of yourselves. Be reli- 
gious. “Those who consent to live for the ser- 
vice of men who neither know nor can appreciate 
them, must keep their eyes steadfastly fixed on 
Heaven; that witness is necessary for those who 
have no other.” 
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Power of Imagination. 

At Williams College, the other day, the pro- 
fessor of chemistry, while administering, in the 
course of his lectures, the protoxide of nitrogen, 
or as it is commonly called, laughing-gas, in order 
to ascertain how great an influence the imagina- 
had in producing the effect consequent on respiring 
it, secretly filled the India-ruber gas-bag with 
common air, instead of gas. It was taken with- 
out suspicion, and the effects, if any thing, were 
more powerful than upon those who had really 
breathed the pure gas. One complained that it 
produced nausea and dizziness; another immedi- 
ately manifested pugilistic propensities, and before 
he could be restrained, tore into pieces the coat of 
one of the bystanders; while a third exclaimed, 
“This is life; I never enjoyed it before.” The 
laughter that followed the exposure of the gaseous 
trick may be imagined. 


Pourre Lirerature.—The Hampden States- 
man says that when the cars commenced running, 
on the Western Railroad, a respectable editor, 
who says ‘he cannot speak, but ean write,’ regaled 
his readers with a description of the road, the de- 
pot and the cars. The following is his description 
of the cars: 

“The cars are quite long, and capable of hold- 
ing sixty passengers, with doors at each end.” 
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Men of Property. 

Men of Property—do not depend upon any 
or upon all other influences for its protection and 
the public prosperity, but be sure that the people, 
who are to be entrusted with new powers, are 
thoroughly educated. Send into the schools pop- 
ular treatises on our laws and institutions, treatises 
where manly virtue, generous self-denial, a chiv- 
alrous love of country, and a high sense of honor, 
both personal and national, are taught by books 
which teach obedience to good laws, a strong re- 
gard for the fulfilment of pecuniary obligation, 
and a hatred to artifice, duplicity, insincerity and 
intrigue. Convince the millions that you have 
the general good at heart, and that it is the inter- 
est of all so to act that the Union and the State 
may be free, prosperous and happy at home, and 
revered abroad. Be the friends of the poor, and 
even more anxious to prevent crime than to pun- 
ish it. Chemistry and machinery are your dili- 
gent servants—they aid usall; let each of us also 
aid others. 

“The race of mankind would perish (says Sir 
Walter Scott) did they cease to aid each other. 
From the time that the mother binds the child’s 
head till the moment that some kind assistant 
wipes the death damp from the brow of the dying, 
we cannot exist without mutual help. All, there- 
fore, that need aid have a right to ask it of their 
fellow mortals; no one who holds the power of 
granting, can refuse it without guilt.”"—M. Y. 
True Sun. 


Tue Yoururut Minp.—A straw will make 
an impression on the virgin snow, but after a time, 
a horse’s hoof cannot penetrate it; so it is with the 


outhful mind. A trifling word may make an 
impression, but after a few years the most power- 


ful appeals may cease to influence it. Think of 
this ye who have the training of the infant mind, 
and leave such impressions thereon as will be safe 
to carry amid the follies and temptations of the 
world.—Parlor Annual. 


“My dear Friends,” said an eminent divine to 
his congregation, “ you think more of your pigs 
than of your children: if I prove this to you, will 
you make amends? In my short sojourn in the 
village of ,of which you are residents, I 
have noticed two things. First: it is the height 
of every man’s ambition here to have the finest 
pig at killing time. Second: the cultivation of 
your children’s minds is a secondary matter in 
your estimation, and none of you strive to make 
your sons excel your neighbor’s in moral piety 
and education.” 


Gratitupe.—Be careful to teach your children 
gratitude. Lead them to acknowledge every favor 
they receive, to speak of their benefactors, and to 
remember them in their prayers. Accustom them 
to distinguish with a marked regard, their in- 
structors, and those who have aided them in the 
attainment of goodness or piety. © 
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Editor’s Table. 

A communication from “ Locke” is at hand, and will re- 
ceive attention in our next number. 

In applications for our paper, we have repeated requests 
to send the back numbers. This we would willingly do, 
had we them tosend. We printed but 3000 copies of nam- 
bers 2 and 3, and these were exhausted some time since. 
We already circulate nearly 4000 copies of the School 
Friend, and new applications for it are still rapidly coming in. 

Error CorrecTep.—In an article in our last number, 
headed “ Educational Movement in Ohio,” we stated that a 
meeting was held in his city the 7th OcToBER. We intend- 
ed to have written 7th NovEMBER. 








State Superintendency in Indiana. 

A movement is in progress in Indiana, similar 
to the one mentioned in our last number, as having 
commenced in Ohio,—to induce the Legislature 
to appoint a Superintendent of Common Schools. 
These movements are indicative of the times, and 
are among the best proofs that the cause of Educa- 
tion is exciting increased interest and attention in 
those who are its friends, if not in the people at 
large. The following is an extract from the late 
message of Governor Whitcomb, of Indiana, to 
the Senate and House of Representatives: 


But under this topic, there is another subject which 
challenges our attention by its far greater importance. 
I allude to the condition of our Common Schools. Un- 
der our simple and sublime institutions, all citizens are 
regarded as politically equal. But to enable the citi- 
zen to protect himself in the enjoyment of his full share 
of political rights, he must be armed with at least an 
elementary education. He must know how to read 
and write his mother tongue. This is too frequently 
regarded merely as a question of expediency. But it 
should never he forgotten that it is a sacred debt which 
we owe to every son and daughter of Indiana, however 
poor they may be, to place them upon an equality with 
their more favored associates, as to the means of ac- 

uiring a common school education. Until this is 
one, they are not as equal as they ought to be, nor as 
we have it in our power to make them. 

By this means they will be better enabled to “know 
their own rights, and knowing, to maintain them.” 
They will be better prepared to sift and analyze public 
questions—to scrutinize the conduct of their public 
officers, and hold them to a proper accountability. 

Very general dissatisfaction is expressed with our 
present school law. Itis objected that it is incoherent, 
and that its provisions are vague and conflicting. A 
careful revision of the entire school system is respect- 
fully recommended. 

Great advantage would arise from the adoption into 
our system of such provisions as the experience of other 
States has shown to be productive of happy results. 

An obvious mode of accomplishing this Slices would 
be the appointment of a suitable person to examine into 
the condition of the schools of some of the older States, 
by correspondence, travel, and personal inspection, and 
to report to a future legislature. I am informed, how- 
ever, that Mr. H. F. West. a gentleman who has re- 
cently become a citizen of this place, has for several 
years devoted his attention to this philanthropic object, 
and is ready to communicate the results of his investi- 
gatiuns. It is very probable that this will obviate the 
necessity of resorting to the measure above indicated, 
and will facilitate action on this ay ae 

Whatever system you may see fit to adopt, it is 
recommended that provision be made for the appoint- 
ment of a State Superintendent, who shall be charged 
with the supervision of the ontire school system, and 
particularly with procuring full and prompt reports of 
the condition and management of the schools and 
school funds in this State. 


Experience has shown, we think, that no 
school system is complete, which does not pro- 
vide a Superintendent. So far, then, as the move- 
ment alluded to has for its object the establish- 
ment of this office, we wish it every success. 
The selection of @ proper person fo fill it, how- 


. 











ever, is quite as important a matter as the crea- 
tion of the office itself. If filled by an incompe- 
tent, or otherwise unsuitable person, it may, and 
doubtless will be, productive of more evil than 
good, He should be one whose natwral abilities 
fit him for so important a post,—a man of the 
utmost energy, industry and perseverance;—he 
should be able to understand and discriminate be- 
tween the best modes of instruction school dis- 
cipline, and every thing connected with the edu- 
cation of youth. All the qualities which are 
essential in a teacher, are eminently so in a Su- 
perintendent. He should have much ezperience 
—such experience as is gained in the school- 
room—he should have practical knowledge, as 
far as possible, of the duties and difficulties of the 
teacher. Last, but not least, he should have no 
private interests which can in any way conflict 
with the interests of the schools. All his sym- 
pathies and feelings should be enlisted in their wel- 
fare—their interests should be Ais, and none others. 

We have been led to these remarks by commu- 
nications on this subject, which we have received 
from several friends of Education in Indiana. If 
our friends are rightly informed, it is the purpose 
of some of the prime movers in this enterprise, 
to secure the office of Superintendent, when it 
shall be established, to the gentleman alluded to 
in the extract given above, from the Governor’s 
message. ‘T'o this gentleman, as a candidate for 
this office, we think there are insuperable ob- 
jections. He has been for a considerable time 
employed at a high salary by the publishers of a 
series of school books, compiled in New York, 
as a traveling agent, to introduce and extend the 
sale of these works in the West. For this pur- 
pose he was sent to Indiana, several months ago, 
and since that time, has been traveling from 
county to county, and visiting the schools. What- 
ever may be Mr. West's qualifications for the 
office he seeks, (and we know not but they are 
of the highest order,) we deem the fact that he 
has been, and is, pecuniarily interested in school 
books—a sufficient objection to forbid his election. 
And we believe that every disinterested friend of 
Education, who will give the matter any consid- 
eration, will concur with us in this opinion. Ifa 
Superintendent be pecuniarily interested in school 
books, or prejudiced by former interests, will not 
these private interests absorb his attention, to the 
detriment of the general interests of the schools? 
Will he not probably advance his own interests, 
in direct opposition to the school interests? We 
think it will be evident to every one who will 
look at the matter impartially, that this officer 
should be one who is in no way connected, directly 
or indirectly, with any conflicting interest,—one 
who will unite the confidence and co-operation of 
all parties. His great and only object as a super- 
intendent, should be to advance the best interests 
of the schools under his charge. This is a mat- 
ter well understood and practised in the New 
England States. 

















Ray’s Arithmetical Course. 
PREPARED FOR THE ECLECTIC SERIES. 

Ray’s Aritumetic, Part Ist.—This work 
is adapted to the youngest class of learners. It 
begins with the most simple numbers, and ad- 
vances in such an easy and regular manner, that 
the learner progresses without any perceptible 
difficulty. By means of the counters used in 
connection with each question, the pupils see the 
reasons of the answers they give, and thus acquire 
such habits of reasoning and calculation as have 
a most beneficial influence upon their other 
studies. 

Ray's Arirumetic, Part 2v.—The first 96 
pages of this work contain a full and complete 
treatise on Mental Arithmetic, embracing several 
thousand regularly arranged and progressive in- 
tellectual exercises. The numbers employed are 
all so small, that the pupil readily performs the 
operations in the mind, while, at the same time, 
the questions are so arranged, that the reasoning 
and calculating powers of the pupil are gradually 
developed and strengthened, until he is rendered 
capable of solving all ordinary questions in arith- 
metic, without reference to any rule, except the 
general principles of analysis. The last 48 pages 
contain plain and simple lessons in Practical 
Arithmetic, from Notation and Numeration to the 
Rule of Three and Simple Interest. 

Ray's Arirumetic, Part 3p.—This work 
contains a full and complete treatise on Practical 
Arithmetic, from the elementary rules up to Ge- 
ometrical Progression, Mensuration, &c. The 
examples and rules are arranged on the inductive 
and analytic methods of instruction. The reason 
of each rule is clearly shown,—-the pupil is made 
to understand the why and wherefore of all his 
operations. ‘The examples are such, as to render 
him a thorough arithmetician, and at the same 
time to qualify him for the business pursuits of 
life; great attention being given to the more 
practical rules. This work contains nearly twice 
the quantity of matter usual in works of this 
class, and by judicious arrangement in printing, 
is rendered decidedly the cheapest work extant in 
this department of education. 

Ray’s ArtrumeticaL Key.—This work con- 
tains solutions, either entirely worked, or so fully 
stated as to be easily understood, to all the ques- 
tions in Ray’s Arithmetic, Part 3d, and to many 
of the more difficult questions in Ray’s Arith- 
metic, Part 2d, with observations calculated to 
lead advanced pupils to a more full understanding 
of the various rules, and the best methods of 
teaching them. The Appendix contains the meth- 
od of Abreviations—the Prussian system of can- 
celling—the rule of cause and effect; and the 
higher parts of Arithmetic, such as Continued 
Fractions, Infinite Decimals, Systems of Notation, 
&c. Also, Arithmetical Amusements, and a 
large collection of examples, with answers, to 
exercise pupils at the Black-board.. The whole 
forms an interesting and valuable work, and will 
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be found especially useful to teachers and stu- 
dents who are desirous of a complete understand- 
ing both of the common and higher parts of 
Arithmetic, and the best methods of teaching 
them. We believe that a careful examination 
will show that it is one of the most valuable works 
on the subject of Arithmetic ever published. 


A Untversat Pronouncine GazeTreer; containing To- 
pographical, Statistical, and other information, of 
all the more important places in the known world, 
from the most recent and authentic sources. By 
Tuomas Batpwiy, assisted by several other gontle- 
men. Third Edition; with an Appendix, contain- 
ing more than ten thousand additional names- Ac- 
companied by a Map, exhibiting the Canals and 
Railroads of the United States. 

Having examined this book with some care, 
we can cordially commend it to our readers as 
an excellent work, and one which every teacher 
will find most valuable as a book of reference, 
Besides the various Statistical and Topographical 
information generally heretofore embraced in Gaz- 
etteers, this gives the correct pronunciation of Ge- 
ographical proper names. ‘This is a highly val- 
uable feature. No one will deny the importance 
of uniformity in the pronunciation of the names of 
cities, towns, rivers, &c. To accomplish this, 
some standard is necessary, and, so far as we can 
judge, this necessity is supplied by the work be- 
fore us. 

Another new feature in this book is, that it 
gives the adjective and appellation of inhabitants, 
derived from the names of countries, cities, &c. 

The Topographical and Statistical portions of 
Mr. Baldwin’s Gazetteer give evidence of great 
care and research in their preparation; and from 
the happy faculty which the author seems to pos- 
sess of conveying a large amount of information 
in a few words, we doubt not that this work, 
though somewhat unpretending in size, will be 
found to eclipse many of the larger works of its 


class in the quantity of useful information it con- 
tains. 


on 


Solutions of the Arithmetical Questions in the 
School Friend, No. 3. 


Question 1st. Both this and the next are ques- 
tions in Profit and Loss. If 11 pins sell for 1 
cent, 18 pins will sell for 18-elevenths, or 1 and 
7-eleventh cents. Hence each cent gains 7-elev- 
enths of a cent, and 100 will gain 7-elevenths of 
100, which is 63 and 7-elevenths per cent., the 
required answer. 

Question 2nd. It is obvious that each apple 
costs 1-fifth of a cent; then, to gain 40 per cent., 
an apple must be sold for 1-fifth of a cent, plus 
40 1-hundredths of 1-fifth, which is 2twenty-fifths 
ofa cent. Hence, by adding 1-fifth and 2-twenty- 
fifths, we find that each apple must be sold for 
7-wenty-fifths of a cent; or, what amounts to the 
same thing, that 25 apples must be sold for 7 
cents. 

Question 3rd. By writing the denominator of 











the decimal 43429448, which is 100000000, and 
proceeding as in finding the greatest common di- 
visor of two quantities, we find the successive quo- 
tients to be, 2, 3, 3, 3, 1, 1, 3, 6,3, 1, 1, 1, 3,1, 11,5, 
which are the denominators of the successive in- 
tegral fractions, the numerator of each being 1. 
Then, by the rule in Ray’s Arithmetical Key, 
page 255, we find a series of approximating frac- 
tions, of which the denominator in each is the 
antecedent, and the numerator the consequent of 
the required ratio. ‘These give the following 
ratios for the answers; viz: 2 to 1; 7 to 3; 23 to 
10; 76 to 33; 99to 43; 175 to 76; 624 to 271; 


3919 to 1702; 12381 to 5377; 16300 to 7079, 
&ce. 


Arithmetical Questions for the School Friend, 
No. 4. 


1. If a person gain 8 1-3 per cent. by selling ap- 
ples at the rate of 16 for 13 cents, how much will 
he gain by selling them at the rate of 6 for 5 
cents ? 

2. If 3 men or 4 boys can doa piece of work 
in 56 days, in what time will one man and one boy 
together perform it? 

3. How will 13579 in the trigesimal scale, of 
which the radix is 30, be expressed in the duode- 
cimal scale, of which the radix is 12? 


Mr. Barnard’s Report on the Public Schools of 
Rhode Island, for 1845. 

We have received a copy of this valuable and 
interesting document. It is in many respects one 
of the most valuable publications of its kind that 
has issued from the American Press, and is well 
calculated to exert a strong and healthful influence 
over the system of Public Instruction, wherever 
itisread. Did our limits permit, we would gladly 
transfer a large portion of it to our columns. As 
our space, however, does not allow this, we shail 
make extracts hereafter from such parts of it us 
will be most interesting and useful to teachers and 
school directors. 


Texas. 

We have received the Report of a joint com- 
mittee of the Board of Aldermen and School 
Trustees of the City of Galveston, Texas, on the 
subject of Public Schools. By this report, it 
seems that a law has been passed for the estab- 
lishment of free schools in Galveston, and a tax 
of one-third of one per cent. levied on the real 
estate in the city for their support. For present 
occupation by the schools, a building capable of 
accommodating three hundred pupils has been 
leased; it being the intention to build school- 
houses as soon as the means for so doing shall 
warrant it. At the time of the report, this build- 
ing was being fitted up with seats, desks, and 
other conveniences, preparatory to a speedy com- 
mencement of the schools. 


Vatvue or a Littiz Knowteper.—A new 
atticle has of late been discovered in Maine, call- 





























ed “the American Metalic Lustre,” which seems 
to be unequaled for cleansing and polishing 
metals. Its discovery, as related by the Maine 
Farmer, was on this wise: “A young man from 
Boston, who had paid considerable attention to 
geology and chemistry, was traveling for the pur- 
pose of obtaining subscribers to a newspaper, 
when, passing through the town of Newfield, he 
noticed some bricks of a very peculiar color, He 


traced up the bricks to their clay bed, and pur- 
chased the farm on which it was situated, for 
which he paid fifteen hundred dollars, went to 
Boston, and sold half of it for four thousand dol- 
lars. Verily, knowledge is better than strength. 


White Slate Pencils. 

These pencils are entirely different from the 
German pencils, which are the kind in common 
use. They are obtained from a quarry in Ver- 
mont, the only one of the kind in the world. 
Their peculiar advantages over other kinds are— 
they make a beautiful white mark—are very soft 
and easy to write with, and entirely free from 
grit, which prevents scratching the slate, and also 
prevents the very unpleasant squeaking noise, 
so unpleasant to teachers, ifnot to scholars. They 
are made round, of good length, and are much 
less liable to break than the common kind. They 
are for sale in Cincinnati by W. B. Smith & Co., 
who are agents for the manufacturers of them. 


Common School Education. 


[From an Address hefore the **Geavea Co., TEacner’s 
Institute,” by Hon. Wittiam L. Perkins, of Paines- 
ville, Ohio.] 


Common School Education is the education of 
the people. The education of any people should 
be adapted to the government under which they 
live. Fear and implicit subjection are the basis 
of atyrannical government, and ignorance secures 
both. Love of country, public and private virtue 
are the basis of a free Republic; intelligence of 
the people alone ensures them. Ignorance and 
vice are concomitants ; they disappear before intel- 
lectual and moral training, as the darkness retires 
before the dawn of morning and the rising day. 
In our government the people are the sovereign 
power. By agents of their own appointment, they 
make and execute the laws, establish and carry 
out diplomacy with foreign nations, regulate our 
internal complex polity; and they fight their own 
battles. It is they who must continue to defend 
our free institutions, and hand them along through 
the unseen vista of ages yet to come. For this 
the people, and the whole people, must befproperly 
educated. 

“We repudiate,” says an eminent man, “as 
unworthy, not of freemen only, but of men, the 
narrow notion, that there is to be an education for 
the poor, as such.” Has God provided for the 
poor a coarser earth, a thinner air, a paler sky? 
Does not the glorious sun pour down his golden 
flood as cheerily upon the poor man’s home, as 
upon the rich man’s palace? Have not the cot- 
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tager’s children as keen a sense of all the freshness, 
verdure, fragrance, melody and beauty of luxuri- 
ant nature as the pale sons of kings? Or is it on 
the mind that God has stamped the imprint of a 
baser birth, so that the poor man’s child knows, 
with an inborn certainty, that his lot is to crawl, 
not climb? 

It is not so. God has not done it. Men can- 
not do it. Mind is immortal.—Mind is imperial. 
It bears no mark of high or low, rich or poor. 
It heeds no bound of time or place, of rank or 
circumstance. It asks but freedom. It requires 
but light. It is heaven-born, and it aspires to 
heaven. Weakness does not enfeeble it. Pov- 
erty cannot repress it. Difficulties do but stimu- 
late its vigor. And the poor tallow-chandler’s 
son, that sits up all the night to read the book an 
apprentice lends him, lest the master’s eye should 
miss it in the morning, shall stand and treat with 
kings, shall add new provinces to the domain of 
science, shall bind the lightning with a hempen 
cord, and bring it harmless from the skies. The 
Common School is common, not as inferior, nor 
as the school for poor men’s children, but as the 
light and air are common. It ought to be the 
best school, because it is the first school; and in 
all good works the beginning is one half Who 
does not know the value to a community of a plen- 
tiful supply of the pure element of water? And 
infinitely more valuable than this is the instruc- 
tion of the Common School; for it is the foun- 
tain from which the mind drinks, and is re- 
freshed and strengthened for its career of use- 
fulness and glory. 

Three or four Colleges in the State will edu- 
cate a thousand sons of the favored few. Fifty 
Academies will do that office for some 5000 
children of citizens in comfortable circumstances 
and fortunate positions. Here and there a private 
school will train up the children of others to be- 
come a separate class. But we have over 500,- 
000 sons and daughters of the people for whose 
education in the mass the public must provide, 
For this purpose school houses must be built and 
maintained, at convenient distances all over the 
State, so that free and convenient as the light and 
air of heaven, the blessings of education shall be 
among and around the rising generation, so that 
its plastic hand shall, while they breathe, and 
look, and rest, and labor, and recreate, still be 
forming and framing the mind for all the duties 
and vicissitudes of individual life, and the ever 
progressive phases of social and civil society. 
For, as 

Full many a gem of purest ray serene, 

The dark untathomed caves of ocean bear, 
which but for the restless toil and industry of 
man, would remain to decorate the haunts of the 
monsters of the deep, so many minds, rich as the 
abundant treasures of nature can make them — 
beautiful as the fresh dreams of the muses, will 
lie buried in the deep, dark recesses of oblivion, 





the companions of uncouth ignorance, unless the 
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public energies tempt them forth to the light of 
science. This temptation is irresistibly furnished 
by the proximity of the Scnoot Hovss, provided 
it is what it should be; tasteful, comfortable, 
cleanly, properly lighted, properly warmed and 
properly aired. 

It is too much the case that parents pay little or 
no attention to the school. Unless their children 
receive punishment, they scarcely seem to know 
that there is such a place. All other business 
they find time for, except the comfort and progress 
of their children in the all-important processes of 
their mental, intellectual, and moral training. 
The teacher, day after day, and week after week, 
spends all his working hours, full of soul, in 
training their children for the affairs of life, with- 
out a smile of encouragement from their parents. 
He perchance, nay oftentimes does not even know 
their person, or they his. How can he, astranger 
in blood, not invited into your families, not tolera- 
ted in your society, on whom you do not call, in 
whose employment you scarce seem at all inter- 
ested, be expected to, nay how can he feel and 
exercise the absorbing interest in the welfare of 
your children, which his stationdemands? Can 
you expect any thing more of him than to delve 
through his engagement asa wearisome toil, take 
his dollars, and, if he can forget such neglect, for- 
get you? No, no, my friends, this will never do. 
Awake yourselves, if ye would arouse others. 
Yours is the interest. The wealth for which 
you toil to leave your children, may be stript 
from them —their health may fail — friends may 
abandon them, and they must die —but their edu- 
cation is theirs, Nor time, nor accident, nor vio- 
lence, nor any other thing can divest them of it. 
It is part of themselves. It is with them when 
they lie down, when they rise up, when they walk 
abroad among men, and shall accompany them 
in all the unseen world. For this great good the 
school house is the sanctuary, and the teacher the 
ministering angel. Receive him then into your 
families, your choice social circles. Visit the 
school room. Show yourself, both to him and to 
your children, to be deeply interested in his and 
their employment, and give him his due reward, 
infinitely more valuable than his pecuniary pay, 
your hearty approbation. By this and all other 
means in your power see that you make teaching 
not only a respectable employment, but practically, 
what it abstractly is, an occupation of the highest 
dignity.—Ohio School Journal. 

N 
Teachers should be trained for their Profession. 

“The idea has been advanced, and let it be 
reiterated till it is seen and felt by every one who 
has entrusted to him a soul to train, that every 
reason will hold good for a specific training of 
teachers, for the purposes of giving instruction, 
which can be found for the specific training of 
persons for any other profession, and for any 
other department of business. So. plain, reasona- 
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where else. What! Expect a person to preach 
or plead efficiently, who has taken no pains spe. 
cially to fit himself for the pulpit or the bar? 
Expect a young man to administer medicines 
skillfully who has only been doctored? What! 
The city belle employ a mere seamstress to make 
her saloon attire? The man of taste have the 
parlor of his splendid house furnished by one who 
will do it because he can make more money dur. 
ing the winter in this way than by chopping 
wood? What! Have your portrait painted by 
one who has only practised upon barns and door- 
yard fences? Or your dress coat cut by a man 
who never knew how to take a measure? True, 
almost every one can do almost every thing— 
“after a sort,” as Robinson Crusoe abundantly 
shows. I knew a minister who wanted a wheel- 
barrow, and being ina hurry, and choice of his 
funds, made one himself. He called it a wheel- 
barrow; his neighbors laughingly called it a 
wheelbarrow; he actually made it serve his pur- 
pose of wheeling wood. But to my certain 
knowledge, up to this time he has received no 
orders for wheel-barrows from any of his neigh- 
bors. Almost any person can teach a child some 
things; almost any one can, with the book open, 
hear a scholar say his lesson; most adults are 
stronger than children, and can give them a sound 
drubbing by way of governing them: and this 
can be, this is, called school keeping! This is 
no caricature upon the thing called school-keep- 
ing in more than half of the fifteen thousand dis- 
tricts of New England. The teachers never 
think of doing any thing more than hearing the 
scholar say the given quantity of lesson; the 
teachers are incompetent to do any thing more; 
they never had any thing more done for them. 
From the child learning the alphabet, to the youth 
beginning and ending the grammar, it is one con- 
tinual question—“ What's that?” No intelligible 
explanatory answer to what is it? The scholar 
rarely ever learns what it is; any more than Cru- 
soe’s parrot knew what Robinson Crusoe was. I 
do not charge the parrot with being as ignorant 
and as thoughtless in all respects as though it had 
never entered “Poor Robin’s” school. By no 
means. That parrot had thoughts—a kind of 
knowledge which the other parrots of Juan Fer- 
nandez, that received no education, did not have. 
I am not certain that it did not really think it had 
learned, in the dialect of the Island, “to speak the 
English language with propriety” —({ writing was 
not required.) Now where human intellect is 
the subject for discipline, 1 maintain that more 





enters into a right education than a repetition of 
sounds. Instruction is to be communicated. 
There should be light to dissipate darkness, 
knowledge to supply the place of ignorance; all 
the various faculties of the mind are to be roused, 
stfengthened, developed, expanded. Every reci- 
tation should be attended with a short lecture 
familiarly illustrating the subject of the lesson. 





ble, common sense a principle, is disregarded no 


The scholar should be made to know the thing, 
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and be made to know that he knows it! The 
scholar in arithmetic is receiving no mathemat- 
ical training, any farther than his mind clearly 
sees the reason of every step in the process. He 
may work out a problem in interest, or any num- 
ber of problems, and if he never understands that 
he takes such portions of the given time in order 
to have his multiplier money instead of months 
and days, he is learning nothing to the purpose 
of educating his mind. He strikes his decimal 
point by guess, unless he is made to see the nature 
ofdecimals. And [ tell no news to most teachers 
when I say, that, with most scholars, it is a 
hazardous step to point off their figures. Many 
ateacher has crimsoned, and the scholars grinned 
intelligence the entire breadth of their faces at the 
*Whys”’ of the visiting committee. 

Illustrations drawn from every exercise in the 
school, showing a deplorable deficiency in the 
skill and knowledge of those hired to “keep 
school,” might be given. Who that takes the 
least glance at the mind of a child would think 
of leaving any distinct impression of any one thing 
upon it, by making the child look at twenty-six 
different things—all of the same size, placed in a 
row, and many of them having a close resem- 
blance to each other in the child’s eye? Yet— 
“What's that?” rapidly asked twenty-six times 
over, four times a day, knife blade pointing at 
and half concealing the letter, is the method of 
teaching a child its letters. “But it learns them.” 
Yes! but in a hundredth part of the time gene- 
rally spent in teaching a child its alphabet, it 
would learn the names of any other twenty-six 
objects within its sight, by pointing it to four or 
five of them at once, and making it receive a dis- 
tinct impression of each. It cannot help learning 
them ultimately, having them sounded in its ears 
so many thousand times. 

The truth is—from A in the alphabet with the 
child of three years old, to a “connecting adverb” 
with the youth of seventeen just “completing his 
education,” it is one continual heaving the scholar 
say it! No illustration; no waking up of the 
mind; no analysis of its faculties and adaptation 
of instruction to the peculiar endowments of na- 
ture: no development of the thinking, reasoning, 
imaginative and colloquial powers; no deep and 
salutary impressions made by the beauties and 
sublimities of nature and language; no cultivation 
of taste; no appreciation of sentiment; no refine- 
ment in manners; no right education of the soul, 
intellect, will or body, is secured in many of our 
district schools! A little knowledge—much com- 
pared with nothing—almost nothing compared 
with what should be obtained in the same length 
of time, is acquired. More than this can hardly 
be expected, more than this will not be gained, 
till we allow it to be as important for a teacher to 
qualify himself to teach, as for a soldier to qualify 
himself to fight, the shoe-maker to cobble, the 
lawyer to plead, the minister to preach. Eu- 








ropean nations understand this, and some of them 


are acting upon it. New York understands this, 
and her schools demonstrate her wisdom and 
speak her praise. Massachusetts understands this, 
and her schools have increased in value an hun- 
dred fold during the last few years.”—Richard- 
son's Address on Common School Education. 





[From the Columbia Observer.] 
‘¢Ma Pauvre Fille.” 


BY DAVID R. ARNELL. 


‘*Oh thou hast oped a sluice was long shut up, 
And let a flood of grief in. 
Friend, I tell thee, 
I did once lose a daughter!” —Beaumont and Fletcher. 


‘We too maune flytte to ane land of blisse, 
To ane land of holy silentnesse.” —Mador of the Moor. 


I was a stranger in a strange land. No heart 
in that populous city lay close to mine; and 
weary of contemplating the restless flow of a life 
in whose pulsations I felt no interest, I had turned 
aside into a sanctuary of thedead. I have a pas- 
sion for a graveyard. I always enter, for I love 
to commune solitarily with the sad, vague 
thoughts that swell up from my very heart’s 
depths as I stroll along the aisles of the silent 
congregation. Oh, the grave! the grave! Why 
should it ever be an object of loathing to the 
human race? Is it not the peaceful home of the 
sorrowful, the tried, the sin-sick? Is it not that 
blessed land of promise, where “the wicked 
cease from troubling, and the weary are at rest?” 
Humankind, go hither and meditate. If the 
world for you has lost its brightness—if the rain- 
bow spans not the cloud—if your love or your 
hope has perished —if your hate even hath lain 
down with corruption, go—for you are an heir 
to the same inheritance — you too must go down 
alone into the dark house—you must mingle 
with the little handfuls of earth which you have 
loved or hated, “dust to dust,” —ay! more, your 
white-shadow lip, must breathe its silent “all- 
hail” to the mysterious company that dwell be- 
yond the brotherhood of passionless and unessen- 
tial ghosts. Go think of it, and the ghost in 
your own bosom will suggest a suitable prepara- 
tion for that strange, lone greeting. 

There is much to be learned ina graveyard. 
There are streams running back from such a spot 
directly to the heart of the living. There are a 
thousand little evidences of a feeling heart in the 
simple and touching decorations of the “place of 
graves.” Cold and senseless must be that soul 
which will suffer the tombs of his kindred to be 
trampled over by the brutes that perish. There is 
no test of love but remembrance, and gifts are its 
tokens. ‘The true heart will offer something to 
the memory of those it loved— it will not, at 
least, suffer the finger of defacement to blur all 
that is left to it of what once was lovely. I would 
not wish to be so invidious as to point out neg- 
lected graves, though they be almost within a 
stone’s throw. I only add, that the broken rail- 
ing, the topling headstone, the unadorned sod, 














must beget in any sen sitive heart, feelings of aver, 
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sion towards a community in which they are 
found, and of utter repugnance to a final resting- 
place in their midst. Oh, death! death! death! 
though thou art very dreadful—though thou 
changest the countenance, and hushest the voice, 
yet we disrobe thee of half of thy terrors —we 
mock thee at the very foot of thy throne, when 
we steal into thy dark dominion —twine the ama- 
ranth where thou hast trailed the ivy — remove 
the moss from out of the quaintly carved letters, 
and make the prison-house where thou watchest 
our companions, look bright and pleasant. It is 
then we fall as it were in love with thy gloomy 
sceptre, and almost in sight of those thou hast 
already smitten, grasp the hem of thy receding 
garment, and cry to thee, “Spectre, lead on!” 

I said I had turned aside into a cemetery. It 
was a curious one —such an one as I had never 
seen before. The repositories for the dead were 
built above the ground, and on the hermetically 
sealed tablets in front were sculptured the names 
and ages of the deceased. They were all solid, 
and looked as if they might stand for ages —all 
but one. I ventured to look into that, but saw 
nothing. The inhabitant had fled. There was 
no effort at show—all was simple, neat, and 
touching. Flowers, some fresh, some faded, were 
placed in rude receptacles, on a projection before 
most of the vaults, and over some vines twined 
gracefully, and delicate buds hung with hearts 
full of perfume, close against the sculptured 
names of the departed. I learned it was a cus- 
tom for the friends of the sleepers to assemble 
annually and renew these touching and simple 
memorials. Holy, holy, are such heartfelt duties. 
What if those friends are beyond the reach of our 
sympathies? Will this check the flow of our 
grief, or mitigate the pain of our anguish? Sense- 
less paradox! And as there is nothing unmanly 
in sorrow for the dead, so there can be no affecta- 
tion in lavishing our heart-store upon their ashes. 
True, too often, the pomp, the circumstance, the 
emblazonry of the burial and of the tomb, savor 
more of pride than of regret, and there is little 
genuineness in the “cold conceits of sculptured 
marble;” yet all this is easily distinguished from 
that sincere and beautiful sorrow which leads the 
mourner to lavish the tenderest gifts upon the 
resting-place of the. being he loved, and to deco- 
rate it unostentatiously with the simple and deli- 
cate offerings of flowers. Nor does it make any 
matter as to these duties, what we may believe in 
regard to their unseen mode of existence— 
whether they yet linger in the sunlight and air, 
or whether the land in which they dwell lieth 
very far off. 

[To be continued.] 





“A proper education is not only essential to 
the happiness and well being of every individual 
of the community, but lies at the foundation of all 
that is great and noble in the honor and prosper- 
ity of the State.” 
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From the Mental Cultivator. 
The Teacher. 


Behold him here, day after day his task, 
Pleasan:, though toilsome, calls him forth to join 
The little band around him. Hour by hour, 
His thoughts move on in one still channel—deep 
And uniform. Year after year has wrought 
Upon his lofty brow a fold of care; 

And on his lip a smile so half subdued, 

Speaks of a spirit in which chastened hope 

Has felt the damp’ning hand of real life, 

And where the finger stem of discipline 

Has moulded every limb. 


Yet joy is seen, 


To light that tranquil eye, joy such as finds 

Its essence in the heart. For it is he 

Who feeds the hungry mind, who clothes the heart, 
And with a robe of pure instruction seeks 

To cover up its native nakedness. 

*Tis he who from the fount of knowledge, fills 
The thirsty soul, and leads it to the paths 
Where virtue’s sweet perfumes regale the heart. 
And lives he unrewarded? Ask the years, 
When time shall cast the future from her wing, 
To shed its light upon a fadeless world. 

Ask then—and hear, as with a firmer step, 

The hoary man advances, hear how he 

His bread had faithful on the waters cast, 

And found it after many days. 





From the Scientific American, 
Play upon Words. 
We know the meaning of most words, 
By sound as well as sight; 
They mean, although they have no mien, 
So mind and write them right. 


For thus—in ‘eccentricity,’ 
One sees good many c’s; 
Also in ‘thumbubbuberous,’ 
The 6’s are thick as bees. 


There are no i’s in English ‘eyes,’ 
But e’s there are in ‘ease;’ 

A does want ye to make it ‘aye;’ 
There’s but one p in ‘peas.’ 


Some judges judge the English tongue, 
But kill it with a breath; 

With wind and words they sentence some 
Fine sentences to death. 


A sea-horse is a sea-horse, whon 
You see him in the sea; 

But when you see him in a bay, 
A bay horse then is he. 


Of course a race course is’nt coarse; 
A fine is far from fine: 

It is a saddening sight to see 
A noble pine tree pine. 


If miners are all minors, then, 
Their guardians get their gains; 
All glaziers extra pains should take, 

To put in extra panes. 


A kitchen maid is often made 
To burn her face and broil it; 

A lady knows no labor, but 
To toil it and her toilet! 

*How do you do?’ said Sal to John, 
*So so,’ replied he; 

‘How do you do?’ said John to Sal; 
‘Some times sew sew,’ said sho. 








THE SCHOOL FRIEND. 








If one were ridden o’er a lot, 
He might his lot bewail; 

But ’twould be of no use to him, 
Torail against a rail, 


A bat about a farmer’s room, 
Not long ago I knew 

To fly. He caught a fly—and then 
Flew up tho chimney flue. 


But such a scene was never seen, 
[£ am quite sure of that, ] 

As when with sticks all hands essayed, 
To hit the bat a bat. 


A vane is vain, one would suppose, 
Because it wants a mind, 

And, furthermore, ’tis blown about 
By every idle wind. 


Tis pun-ishment for me to pun; 
*Tis trifling, void of worth; 

So let it pass unnoticed, like 
Tho dew that’s due the earth. 
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“There are four principal stumbling blocks to 
the attainment of knowledge—authority—habit 
—appearances unexamined, and false pretensions 
of those who teach. Men presume to teach with- 
out knowledge, and thus we hear many false- 
hoods in place of one truth. This being a fact, 
we should not blindly adhere to authority, but 
when we read, enquire for the evidence on which 
our conclusions must rest—not in defiance of what 
is asserted, but with diffidence, and earnest seek- 
ing for truth. We must with all our strength 
prefer reason to custom, and the opinions of the 
enlightened to the prejudices of the vulgar. 
Though the whole world be possessed of certain 
dicta, let us freely listen when these are spoken 
against—Roger Bacon.. 

Angcpotr.—A schoolmaster, while correcting 
an urchin for using bad language, told him to go 
to the other end of the room and speak to one of 
the scholars, and that grammatically, or he should 
be punished. On going, he thus addressed him- 
self to the scholar: “Thomas, there is a common 
substantive of the masculine gender, third person, 
singular number, angry mood, who sits perched 
on an eminence at the other end of the room, and 
wishes to articulate a few sentences to you in the 
present tense.” 
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Educational. 

3r> At a late hour we have received an ac 
count of the organization in Chicago, of the 
“North-western Educational Society;” also a copy 
of their constitution. We shall be obliged to de- 
fer their publication until our next number. This 
organization is intended to include all the North. 
western States, and it is also intended that auxil- 
iary Educational Societies shall be formed in each 
of the States. We understand that a convention 
will be called in this State, (Ohio,) for the pur- 
pose of organizing one of these auxiliary state 
socicties. 

















ADVERTISEMENT. 


Superior Text Books. 


The attention of Teachers, School Committees, and all 
interested in education, is solicited to the followi 
School Books, which are for sale by booksellers generally, 
namely: 

BULLION’S SERIES OF GRAMMARS; viz: 


Practica Lessons In Enetish GRAMMAR AND Cox. 
POSITION ; 

Tue Paincreces or Enciish Grammar FoR Scuoots; 

Latix Lessons, with Exercises, by G. P. Spencer, 
A. M.; 

Tue Princietes oF Latin GRAMMAR. ; 

Latin Reaper, with the Idioms and Vocabulary; 

C.msar’s CoMMENTARIES, with Notes and Vocabulary; 

Tue Principtes or GREEK GRAMMAR; 

A Greek Reaper, with Idioms, Notes and Vocabulary. 


These books have obtained a sterling reputation through- 
out the country. They are found to be remarkably clear 
and simple, and to contain every thing necessary to good 
scholarship, without redundancy. The definitions of the 
various languages, being expressed as far as ible in the 
same terms, the pupil progresses with rapidity, and saves 
months of the time spent in using the usual class books. In 
fact, Dr. Bullion’s books are precisely adapted for teach. 
ing, and save both time and expense; being sold at low 
prices, though made in the best style. They are in use in 
some of the best schools and colleges, it is believed, in 
every State in the Union. They are recommended by 

Hon. J. A. Dix, United States’ Senator; 

Thomas Eustaw, Esq., of St. Louis; 

President E. H. Nevin, of Franklin College, Ohio; 

President T. J. Biggs, of Cincinnati College; 

Bishop Potter, formerly of Union College; 

Rev. J. W. Alexander, DD., of Princeton College; 

Rev. B. Hale, DD., President of Geneva College; 

Rev. C. Mason, DD., of New York University; 

Rev. H. Bannister, DD., of Oneida Institute; 

Rev. J. Ludlow, Provost of Pennsylvania University ; 

Professor J. Greene, of Madison University, Indiana; 

Professor Wheaton, of Middletown College; 

Professor Hoyt, of Linn Institute ; 

Professor W. H. McGufley ; 


And a great number of eminent scholars and teachers in 
Kentucky, Tennessee and other States. 

Cooper’s VirGIL, with English Notes, Mythological, 
Biographical, Historical, &c. 

THe ILLUSTRATIVE DEFINER, a Dictionary of words in 
c { use; is intended to teach children by examples. 
and by exercises in composition, the true, definite meaning 
of words, and exhibits all Mr. Gallaudet’s well known capa- 
city as an instructor of youth. 

THE PicToRIAL SPELLING Book, ty R. Bentley, is a 
most beautiful and attractive work for children. 

Oxney’s ScHoot GEOGRAPHY AND ATLAS. This work, 
well known in almost every village of the United States, 
has recently been revised. The Atlas is entirely new, and 
contains numerous maps, exhibiting every quarter of the 
globe on a large scale, and showing the relative situation 
of countries more clearly than any other Atlas. It contains 
also an ancient map, exhibiting almost the entire portion of 
the world embraced in Ancient History. The publishers 
believe that a thorough examination will convince the prac- 
tical teacher, that this work is superior for use to any other, 
and it possesses a permanent value for daily reference. It 
is easy of comprehension, and conducts the pupil in a most 
natural to a petent knowledge o Gosgmphy. 
It is deemed superfluous to publish recommendations of a 
work so qasally known. It is intended that it shall con- 
tinue to deserve the great popelvaity which it has always 
maintained, and that the prices shall be as reasonable as 
can be asked. 


BOOKS ON THE SCIENCES. By J. L Com- 
stock, M.D. Viz: 


Comstocx’s System or Naruray Puixosoruy, 











do Evements or CHEMISTRY, 
do Exements or Borany, 

do Ovrtiines oF PuysioLoey, 
do E.ements oF MINERALOGY. 


This series of books is in so general use that the publish- 
ers would only take occasion to state that it is found. supe- 
rior to any in use in Europe. The Philoso y has already 
been re-published in Scotland, transla r the use of 
schools in Prussia; and portions of the series are now in 
course of publication in London. Such testimony, in addi- 
tion to the general opinion of teachers in this country, !s 
sufficient. ELEMENTS oF CHEMISTRY has been en- 
tirely revised by the author, the present year, and contains 
all the late discoveries. Published by 

PRATT, WOODFORD & CO. 
159, Pearl street, N. Y. 





E. Morgan & Co., Printers. 
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